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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS. no opportunity of healthful recreation, should 
SNE resort to those places of debauchery and vice 
PUBLISHED WEEELY, which so greatly tend to fill our gaols? And 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia, | permit me to remind you that the size of your 
BY JOSEPH POTTS. own is still deemed inadequate, although we 

have recently expended upon it nearly 80,0007. 
Price, PAYABLE IN ADVANOR, Two dollars per annum, or six copies The want of places of out-door recreation is 
for Ten dollars. universally admitted, and the best means of 
_ Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly or yearly | supplying that want have been anxiously con- 
in. epranaey © enate. sidered. The opening of a Park at Sutton, as 
proposed by my friend Samuel Beale, was 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. warmly approved, but from circumstances be- 

‘ (Contignsd from page 490.) : yond the control of the people of Birmingham, 

But it was not merely for the well-being of| it is likely to be indefinitely postponed and 
the workmen in his own employ that Mr. Sturge | the difficulty of procuring land in suitable 
concerned himself. {he reference made by | situations is rapidly increasing. Under these 
the poor prisoner in Birmingham Gaol to his| circumstances a suggestion which was made 
interest in whatever concerned the welfare of} some time ago has been revived, viz., that of 
the working classes generally, was well founded. | inducing, if possible, some of the landed 
How earnestly, and in the face of how much | proprietors, whose property is contiguous to the 
obloquy, he labored to secure for them their|town, to appropriate to the public use plots of 
political rights, has been already seen ; but he land suitable for the purpose. Charles B. Ad- 
was, if possible, yet more anxious for their/derley, M. P., has generously offered a portion 
material and moral improvement. In 1844 he | of his estate for this important object, if others 
took an active part in promoting the establish-| wil] do the same. There is reason to hope 
ment in Birminghaw of baths and wash-houses|that his example will be followed by others, 
for the people, before the work was under-|the value of whose property has been greatly 
taken, as it was at a later date, by the Town | increased by its vicinity to this large manufae- 
Council. For several years before his death | turing town, and who feel that such property 
he was engaged in urging upon his fellow-! emphatically involves duties as well as rights.’ 
citizens the duty of providing for the working} Nor was it by exhortation alone, but also by 
classes parks or open spaces in the neighbor-|example, that he promoted this object. Soon 
hood of the town, where they could enjoy pure | after the date of the above address he bought 
air and innocent recreation. In December) the lease of a large field in Wheeley’s Lane, 
1853, he issued an earnest address on this | Edgbaston, nearly opposite his own house, which 
subject ‘to the rate-payers of Birmingham,’ he offered to place in the hands of the Cor- 
entreating them to join with him in urging) poration of Birmingham, rent free, during the 
this matter on the attention of the Town | remainder of the term for which he held it 














Council. 

‘On no side of the town,’ he says in this 
paper, ‘is there a green field within a moderate 
distance, on which even a child can play or 
walk withvut being liable to a prosecution ; and 
in this respect birmingham is in a far worse 
position that any other large town in the king- 
dom. When we have tens of thousands living 


from Lord Calthorpe, tobe used as a place of rec- 
reation, especially for the children of the town. 
But some of the inhabitants of that rather 
aristocratic suburb took alarm at the proposal, 
as likely to prove an annoyance to them, and 
lead to a deterioration in the value of their 
property. A letter to that effect, signed by 
seventeen of them, was sent to Mr. Sturge; 


in houses which have not even a back-door,|but when this became known, a memorial, 
can we wonder that the rising generation, with signed by a much larger number of the resi- 
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dents in the same neighborhood, was addressed 
to him expressing their cordial admiration and 
gratitude for the act :— 

‘We desire,’ said this document, after an 
allusion to his juvenile reformatory, of which 
we shall have presently to speak, ‘to encourage 
you to persevere in your Christian and philan- 
thropic endeavors to reclaim the hitherto ne- 
glected and outcast portion of our juvenile 
population, and in the accomplishment of your 
benevolent design, to increase the health and 
happiness of children whose parents have 
neither gardens for cultivation, nor fields for 
exercise, by providing for them a place where 
they can play in safety on the verdant turf, 
without being considered trespassers or in- 
truders.’ 

To the remonstrants Mr. Sturge addressed a 
kind reply, assuring them that he had no wish 
to bring a nuisance into the neighborhood, and 
showing that their apprehensions on that. score 
were unfounded :— 

‘T assure you,’ he said, ‘that nothing can be 
further from my intention, and as some of you 
are my personal friends, I hope you will believe 
I am anxious not to give you any just cause 
of complaint. I have, however, long held the 
opinion that in no civilized, not to say Chris- 
tian country, should the great bulk of the 
people be deprived of the opportunity of even 
walking upon a green field, as is th. case with 
a large proportion of the population of this 
town ; I believe this has contributed not a little 
to the demoralization of many of the working 
classes. 

‘I need scarcely remind you that Birming- 
ham forms, in this respect, a marked exception 
to any place of similar size in England, and 
that open spaces near cities, for the free admis- 
sion of the public, are so fur from deteriorating 
property, that not only the private residences 
of the nobility near London, but the royal 
palace itself opens upon them. On the Conti- 
nent this is still more generally the case; even 
in Petersburg, under the window of the private 
cabinet of the late Emperor of Russia, whom 
the people of England have been taught to 
consider the very embodiment of despotism 
and tyranny, I had myself an opportunity of 
seeing thousands of the people assembled for 
their amusement without restraint. 

‘I hope similar accommodation for the public 
will be found on all sides of the town; but I 
believe there is no other space of about eight 
acres which is equally accessible to children 
(who have literally no back-door to go out at, 
and to whom it is especially desirable to afford 
an opportunity for healthful exercise,) the 
opening of which would affect so small a num 
ber of residents on the spot. 

‘About two-thirds of the field alluded to is 
bounded either by the canal or the public road, 
and the property on the opposite side ef the 


latter is in my possession. It is only the ex- 
tremity of the gardens of five houses, and some 
land not built upon, that constitute the re- 
mainder of the boundary. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I consider it both a duty and a 
privilege to offer this land rent free for the re- 
mainder of my lease, of which about fourteen 
years is unexpired, to the Corporation, for the 
admission of children aud young people, under 
proper regulations, and which, 1 am persuaded, 
will increase rather than lessen the value of 
the surrounding property.’ 

But as Lord Calthorpe’s agent made some 
objection on similar grounds, the Corporation 
was obliged to decline accepting charge of the 
field, which they did, no doubt, reluctantly 
enough, and with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sturge ‘ for his liberal and philanthropic offer.’ 
Firmness, however, was as much a feature in 
his character as benevolence. He therefore 
respectfully intimated to the gentleman in 
question that he was resolved to persevere in 
his purpose, and to defend by law his right to 
do so if any attempt were made to dispute it. 
None, however, was made, and the field con- 
tinues to this day a place of daily resort to 
numbers of the poor children of Birmingham, 
whose games and sports it was the pleasure of 
their generous benefactor to watch from his 
own garden on many a pleasant summer’s eve. 
Since then both Lord Calthorpe and Mr. Ad- 
derley have followed his example by appropri- 
ating, in other parts of the neighborhood of 
the town, much larger spaces of ground for the 
same object. 

Attached to the field of which we have just 
spoken was a large house, which Mr. Sturge 
also turned to account for the benefit of his 
poorer brethren. About that time the system 
of hydropathy was beginning to attract great 
attention in this country, and within the cirele 
of his own acquaintance he had known several 
cases in which its virtues had been tried with 
the happiest results. He determined, there- 
fore, to adapt the house in question for a small 
hydropathiec establishment for the use of those 
whose means did not admit of their going to 
Malvern or elsewhere. He had it completely 
fitted up with all the means and appliances for 
that purpose, and engaged the services of Dr. 
Johnson, an accomplished hydropuathic prac- 
titioner then resident near Birmingham; to at- 
tend upon the patients. Those who were able 
paid a small sum, and those who were not able 
paid nothing. It was in operation for several 
years; until, indeed, the removal of Dr. Jobn- 
son to Malvern obliged him to discontinue it. 

Mr. Sturge felt a deep anxiety for the moral 
elevation of the working-classes as well as their 
physical well being. He was always ready to 
use any influence he may have acquired over 
them from his known sympathy with their po 
litieal rights, to urge upon them the cultivation 
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of habits of sobriety and thrift. This led him 
strenuously to encourage freehold land societies 
and temperance societies. Ata meeting of one 
of the former held at Birmingham in 1849, 
he said :-— 

‘He hoped they would not suppose for a 
moment that some of those who had long held 
the opinion, that it was in man and not in 
property that the right to vote existed, would 
not raise their voice in wishing God speed to} 
this movement. But when the Secretary told | 
him of the 19,0002. which had been subscribed, 
he had no doubt that 15,0002. of it was saved 
from the public house. He confessed this was 
to him an irresistible argument in favor of the 
movement, for, however some might differ as! 





his own grounds with tea and cake, to present 
them with little books suitable to their age, 
and to take them out, sometimes to the num- 
ber of 3,000, on excursions to the country. 

It is hardly necessary to-observe that Joseph 
Sturge was a zealous and munificent friend of 
education. For many years he supported the 
British and Foreign School Society, until, as 
we have previously explained, it took a course 
which he could not approve, in connectin 
itself with the Government. He then joined 
the Voluatary School Association, to whose 
funds he generally contributed 1007. a-year, 
and whose interests he actively promoted in 
various ways. In his own town no appeal on 
behalf of the education of the poor was ever 


to its political advantages, yet the moral and; made to him in vain, and he often remarked 


social advantages of it were so great, that he 
wished to raise his humble voice heartily in its 
support, and to wish that every one present might 
do all he could to get his rights by this means, 
and then never to forget that it was equally! 
his duty to strive to extend those rights to/ 
every man in the kingdom. One of the: 
reasons that discouraged him from assisting | 
partial measures was, that some of those who| 
got their rights in 1832 have been the very 


that he never gave money with more satisfac- 
tion than for such purposes. ‘The British 
School in Birmingham,’ writes a friend to us, 
‘he watched over with unabated interest, and 
constantly attended its committees to the last 
days of his life.’ The children of this school 
have lost in him a most liberal friend. When 
any treat was proposed on their behalf, or 
money was required for the library or the 
school premises, Joseph Sturge’s universal 


last to help their fellow-couutrymen to obtain | question was, ‘How much will it cost?’ and 


the same advantages.’ 

Of the large sacrifices he made in the cause 
of temperance we have already spoken. But 
all through life he continued the ardent friend 
of the same cause, giving liberally of his time, 
his means, and his personal exertions for its 
promotion. At a temperance meeting over 
which he presided at Exeter Hall, in January, 
1850, he said :— 

‘This was not the place to make any politi- 
cal allusions, but he might state that one of the 
dearest wishes of his heart was to live to see 
the day in which all his fellow-countrymen, ir- 
respective of the possession of property, would 
enjoy equal political rights, because he be- 
lieved it would greatly promote their moral 
elevation ; but there was a reform of far more 
importance than this within their reach—that 
of becoming a strictly temperate people, and 
he could hardly desire political equality with- | 
out this; for if the windows of heaven were) 
opened to pour out its blessings upon Britain 
until it was a Garden of Eden, an intemperate 
people would soon convert it into a desolate 
wilderness.’ 

With the same object he took a deep in- 
terest in what are called Bands of Hope—that 
is, asscciations of children and young people, 
who are pledged from early years to abstain 
from those drinking habits which are the source 
of such incalculable misery to the working- 
classes, and from the bondage of which, when 
once formed, adults find it, alas! so difficult to 
escape. It was his delight to gather these 
little people around him, and to regale them in 


then immediately adding, ‘I will give so 
much,’ whatever the sum that might be suit- 
able for the object. 

The committee of the Gloucester Working 
Maa’s Institute, in a minute adopted at the 
time of his death, speaks of him as ‘ the largest 
contributor and principal mover in the estab- 
lishment of that Institute.’ The same thing, 
we believe, may be said of the Sailor’s Home, 
in the same town. Indeed, if all that he did 
to encourage and support institutions of this 
nature could be brought together, it would 
supply a long list of benefactions extending 
over his whole life. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
LETTER OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 

A Friend in New Jersey writes :—“ In turn- 
ing over some old papers recently, I found 
a letter of John Woolman, of which the 
within is a copy; written, as the date shows, 
only about two weeks before his decease, and 
probably one of his last to America.” 

BELoveD Cousins :—I am now at York, at 
a Quarterly Meeting, $3: "3°: 7g—so well in 
health as to coutinue travelling. I appoint a 
few meetings, but not so fast as I did some 
time ago I feel quiet in my mind, believing 
it is the Lord’s will that I should for a time be 
in this part of the world. I often remember 
you, and friends in your parts, as I pass along 
in this journey, and the Truth as it is separate 
from ull mixture, the Truth as it is in Jesus, 
was never more precious to me than I feel it in 
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this my sojourning ; in which my mind is often 
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“ Then you thank God,” said his friend, “ for 


deeply affected with that which is not of the/the prospect of realizing another of the great 


Father, but of the world. 

I hear that dear W. Hunt departed this life 
with the small-pox, Ge. Ns zg, and that some 
of his last words were, ‘The Truth is over 
all.” The rest of the American Friends on the 
visit were lately living, and mostly middling 
well so far as I hear. 

I left my bed and some things on board the 
ship I came in, directing the people to convey 
them to you, if they arrived safe at Phila- 
delphia. JoHN WoOoLMAN. 

The “ Old Banner” Essays. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY REVIVED ; 
OR, STRONG POINTS OF QUAKERISM. 
“True Quakerism is Primitive Christianity revived..—W. Penn: 

An intimate friend, recently conversing with 
a clergyman on the character and teachings 
of Quakerism, put to him the following ques- 
tions :— 

“ Do you look forward to a time when there 
shall be so much faith in Christ’s living pres- 
ence in the hearts of believers,—such a prevail- 
ing sense of personal responsibility and of the 
obligations of truth, that the work of the 
Charch shall be heartily and effectually done, 
without the necessity of a special order of men, 
set apart from their brethren and paid for the 
work ?” 

His reply was, “I cannot but anticipate 
such aday, when the fulness of the Gospel 
shall come.” 

“Then,” said his friend, ‘* you look forward 
to a revival of Quakerism.” 

“ And do you,” continued he, “ anticipate a 
time, when outward rites and ceremonials, and 
formal observances, shall be swallowed up in 
the realities of spiritual life ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the minister, after a moment’s 
thought; “I think that these also must pass 
away when vital religion prevails, but that at 
present they are permitted to help us in our 
weak condition.” 

“Then you look forward,” said his friend, 
“to one more of the realities of Quakerism.” 

“ And do you,” pursued his friend, “see a 
time appreaching, when Cbrist shall be truly, 
as well as theoretically, regarded as Head of his 
Church ; when it shall be an accepted truth 
that he really appoints His servants and their 
work ; and when His authority and His love 
ahall be so fully recognized and felt by believ- 
ers, that they would regard all State inter- 
ference, ali State pay, all State patronage, as an 
insult to Christ and a libel on the love of His 
Church.” 

“JT honestly confess to you,” replied the 


truths of Quakerism.” 

* And do you,” continued he, ‘‘ hope and 
wait for a time, when all wars and strifes shall 
cease among Christians, in obedience to the 
law and spirit of their Master ; when obedience 
to the same law shall have swept away all oaths, 
and raised up a higher tone of truth and mo- 
rality among people generally ; and when there 
shall be greater equality between man and man, 
both in the Church and in the world?” 

“Truly,” said the clergyman, “we pray for 
such a time, though, in the weakness of our 
faith, we think it long in coming.” 

“Then,” said his friend, “it would seem 
that you regard Quakerism as the fulness of the 
Gospel; that you look upon it as the simple 
reflex of the spirit of Christ, and that you pray 
for its triumph !” 

Coming events cast their shadows before, and 
so do coming truths—truths that are eternal 
and unchangeable, but whose day of universal 
dominion is yet to dawn. For, striking as are 
these admissions of our clerical friend, they 
are not so exceptional in their character as some 
might be disposed to think. In the speeches 
and writings of many earnest, liberal-minded 
men of the present day, such ideas and con- 
clusions are often almost inadvertently arrived 
at, when the simple logic of the Gospel is suf- 
fered to prevail over the various contrivances 
that have been from time to time invented, to 
bridge over its apparent difficulties. 

But, while such is the testimony of an in- 
creasing number, to the reality of some of those 
New Testament truths which, by their limited 
adoption, are still regarded as peculiar views of 
the Friends, the general verdict upon these 
truths would seém to be, that thouyh sound, 
they are premature; that the world is not 
ready for them; that they belong to a day when 
the clouds of sordid selfishness shall have been 
all dispelled ; when Satan shall be a chained 
criminal shut up in his prison-house ; when the 
storms of human passion shall have sunk to 
rest; and a glorious flood tide of heavenly 
knowledge shall everywhere prevail ! 

But what if the footsteps of the Son of God 
himself had been delayed for the same poor 
reasons! He came to His own, but even His 
own received Him not; although the very pur- 
pose for which they were elected to be His own, 
his peculiar people, was clearly, that they might 
herald his approach, and afford to the Messiah 
a platform whence His divine voice might sound 
forth to the nations! To all human appearance 
His coming and his Gospel were premature. 
Neither Jew nor Gentile were apparently ready 
for Him! Empty and proud formalism on the 


clergyman, “that all the signs of the times|one hand, and dark, sensual heathenism on the 


seem te me to show that that day is rapidly ap-| other, appeared to bar the way. 


proaching ; and I for one thank God for it.” 


And yet He 
sent His disciples forth into the midst of all 


cv 
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this, to preach His Gospel to every creature ! 
And forth they went, those humble, unlettered 
men, hopefully bearing, in the sight of all, the 
Banner given them to display ; and a few short 

ears showed what faith and love could do, even 
in that corrupt, and dreary, and worn-out age. 

More than this,—is it not high presumption 
to suppose, as many are in reality doing, that 
the Lord Jesus, when He proclaimed the divine 
principles of His Gospel, was ignorant of hu- 
man nature; that He imposed an impracticable 
and unattainable law upon His followers ; that 
He legislated only for the distant future, or in- 
dulged in mere Utopian dreams! Neverthe- 
less, nearly nineteen hundred years have rolled 
away, since He uttered His sacred teachings, 
and the churches are still saying in effect, 
— Not yet, not yet; we are not ready for such 
high and holy truths !” 

The hoped-for millennium, when all the 
realities of Christ’s Gospel shall be in full har- 
vest throughout the world, is sure to come; 
but, like all other harvests, it is to be sown and 
cultured ; yea, planted with toil, and watered 
with tears. This is the appointed service for 
all who love God and His Christ; and, for 
this work of faith and labor of love, the great 
Master has promised power and blessing. 

But it is a vain and mischievous delusion to 
suppose that this bright and longed-for day, to 
which so many truths are now despairingly con- 
signed, is ever destined to burst upon us, un- 
toiled for, unstruggled for, in a sudden blaze of 
glory ; or that God’s will is going to be estab- 
lished on the earth by a sort of coup d'état ! 
Such has never been the Divine method, how- 
ever splendid and convenient it may appear to 
many of us, in the hours of our feeble faith. 
We have all of us cause to thank God that the 
primitive believers, and the witnesses for the 
truth in all ages, down to that last brave band 
of Reformers in the 17th century, who took to 
themselves the beautiful name of Friends, acted 
on no such timorous counsels. These all be- 


lieved in the eternal obligations of truth, how- 


ever gloomy and unpromising the prospect be- 
fore them ; and the world rejoices in many en- 
during trophies of their faith. 

But, apart from the question of the ripeness 
of the world for accepting the truth of God in 
its fulness, the testimony of so many indepen- 
dent minds to the harmony of the religiots 
views and practices upheld by the Friends, 
with the teachings of Christ, is very important. 
Evidence such as this points with impartial 
finger,—with a hand whose bias would direct 
it elsewhere, to the firm foundation on which 
these great principles are based. For the 
strength and hope of Friendism, viewing it 
simply in its religious aspect, rest, and can only 
rest, on the evidence that it is built on Christ's 
law, and that it is therefore certain finally to 
prevail. 


It is then on this broad aspect that we desire 
now briefly to dwell, and to glance at some of 
the more prominent points of strength, by which, 
through the grace of God, it has thus far stood 
Gamaliel’s test, the test of time, and has in the 
past two centuries of its separate existence 
effected some great and striking results. 

It has often been said that the great founda- 
tion truth of Friendism is the full recognition 
of the doctrine, tvo faintly accepted by large - 
sections of the professing Christian Church,— 
of the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This is 
the popular attribute of Quaker belief; but it 
is a very imperfect statement, and robs the creed 
of much of its completeness. It would be more 
truthful and more descriptive to say, that the 
great point which the early Friends were com- 
missioned to bring afresh into clearness, was 


.| the Living Presence of Christ in the fulness of 


His saving power. They proclaimed not only 
Christ the Reconciler, but Christ the Healer 
and Restorer, the all-availing Saviour and 
Helper of His penitent believing disciples,— 
the very Captain of their Salvation, and their 
Friend. 

The Churches were acknowledging and wor- 
shipping a crucified Christ; but they seemed 
to be stopping short there, and to have almost 
forgotten that Christ had not only died, but had 
also risen again, and had promised to be with 
His people “ always, even to the end of the 
world.” They had largely forgotten that such 
presence was needful for the life and well-being 
of the Church. But the Early Friends, so 
far from overlooking their Saviour and resting 
on something else, (as has sometimes been 
charged against them), saw, with that wonder- 
ful clearness of vision which the sons of faith 
alone rejoice in, the very Living Presence, 
heard the Living Voice, and companied with 
their risen Lord as his disciples indeed. Re- 
deemed from the consequences and the guilt of 
sin by his atoning Death, they longed more 
fully to feel, and they proclaimed to others the 
necessity of feeling, their hearts freed also from 
the power of sin by that Almighty Saviour who 
is knocking at the door of every human soul, 
and who has come, not only to take away the 
guilt of sin, but «to destroy all the works of 
the devil.” To His voice they turned, as to 
the voice of one whom their souls loved, with 
eager longing to know His will, and to be in- 
structed in all things that related to their hopes, 
their life, and their solemn duties, as redeemed 
aud reconciled children of God. : 

But, while thus seeking to hear the Living 
Voice in the heart, they gave no less attentive 
heed to it when it spoke to them in the teach- 
ing Providences of God, or in the volume of 
Inspiration. It is, in fact, in the pages of the 
New Testament that we shall find, if we search 
with an unprejudiced desire tg know the truth, 
the picture that beamed so brightly before the 
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eyes of George Fox and his brave coadjutors. 
And here we discover one of the great founda- 
tion stones of Quaker strength. True Quaker- 
ism is Bible Christianity! The great leaders 
in that wonderful Reforming movement of the 
17th century, were deep and earnest students 
of the Sacred Scriptures. The Almighty 
Teacher made special and abundant use of his 
own sacred manual, in training and instructing 
* these willing disciples in many long-forgotten 

truths; and they, in their simplicity, accepted 
his lessons in their plain meaning and without 
qualification. 

In this inspired Book they read the words of 
their Lord and Master to the Jewish councillor 
Nicodemus, and the clear teachings of his 
apostles throughout their writings; and they 
thereupon recognized as very truth the neces- 
sity of an entire renovation of heart through 
the power of a Living Christ, that thus sinful 
men might be stripped of their unholiness and 
their love of sin, and made fit to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light. 

They read on a multitude of its pages the an- 
nouncement that Christ would now, in these 
Gospel days, more abundantly dwell with His 
people by the Holy Spirit ; that He would com- 
mune with them—that He would sup with 
them—yea, that the heart of the disciple 
should become a temple of the Holy Ghost ; 
and they refused to fritter away this truth into 
a mere figure of speech, as the Churches were 
everywhere doing; but, accepting it as aliving 
and unquestionable reality, they found it io 
beautiful harmony with all that they knew of 
God : nor could it seem strange to them that He 
who perthits and invites His children to speak 
to Him in prayer, should also condescend to 
speak to them in return. 

They beheld professing Christendom divided 
into Clergy and Laity,—the initiated few, and 
the unlearned many ; and in not a few cases, as 
a consequence of such division, the laity aban- 
doning their spiritual duties and responsibilities, 


and the clergy lording it over the heritage of 


God. But in the New Testament descriptions, 
they found the members of the Church regard- 
ing themselves as all brethren, all fellow- 
laborers, with one for their Master, even Christ. 

They found in their time the professed min- 
isters of the Gospel making a trade of their 
sacred calling, and exalting human learning as 
indispensable to such service. In the New 
Testament they read that the very chosen of 
the Lord Jesus were illiterate men; and that 
almost the only learned man among the early 
apostles avowed in explicit terms, that it was 
not with wisdom of words, but in demonstration 
of the spirit and of power, that the Gospel was 
to be proclaimed. 

They saw the professing Churches in their 
day burdened weth rites and ceremonies, and 
with the observance of days and times held to 
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be specially sacred. In the New Testament 
they found nothing approaching thereto, beyond 
the innocent national customs of Jewish con- 
verts ; and these hanging very loosely, regarded 
as of no efficacy in themselves, evidently dying 
out, and sternly repressed when assuming 4 
false position among the Gentile’believers. 

They found professing Christendom so per- 
verting those clear unmistakable words of 
Christ, “ Love your enemies,” “ Swear not at 
all,” that these pregnant expressions had lost 
all definiteness of meaning. They, on the con- 
trary, could do no other than accept them 
in all their force, and all their grave responsi- 
bility. 

In thus dwelling upon the claims of Friend- 
ism to be regarded as the embodiment of the 
spirit and precepts of the new Testament, we 
may be said to have included the whole ques- 
tion ; since none would require further proof of 
the strength of Church principles, if they can 
be shown to be resting on such a foundation. 
But it may not be unprofitable to enlarge a 
little farther on a few of the more prominent 
points alluded to, and to show how they may be 
especially regarded as elements of strength. 


(To be continued.) 


eee 


THE GOLDEN GATE. 


We all know how some particular recollec- 
tion at times takes possession of us. Even 
during the busy day it will creep through the 
crevices of occupied time, and make itself 
place in our mind. 

A glance at the blue river meandering 
through the landscape, as you sit at your open 
window, of which for weeks and weeks you 
have taken no particular notice, suddenly be- 
comes invested with the remembrance of some 
scene of long ago; memory awakes from her 
slumber, and you live the past over again 
under her influence. 

This has been the case with me. There was 
a soft light in the sky, a peculiar purple streak 
on the river, which carried back my recollec- 
tion over a short journey of yearsago toa pleasant 
valley in France; and so I sat at the window 
thinking, till I brought the whole scene of my 
earlier life before me. 

I must say that visit to France was a great 
era in my life-history. From that time | seem 
to have been walking on a higher and broad- 
er road ; life has not seemed to me so purpose- 
less, so dull and prosy. But I must tell you 
about it. 

Laura was my half sister, some few years 
younger than wyself. At first it was quite a 
triumph to me that I wasthe eldest. 1 used 
to call her silly little thing whenever her 
views of amusement did not exactly accord 
with mine; and this state of things lasted till 
my step-mother interfered, and required that I 
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should act with more consideration towards her 
child. 

It was a great grievance to me that I had a 
step-mother ; I used to weary Laura with my 
grumblings on this subject. I am persuaded 
that, considering what that relationship some- 
times is, I was well off; yet I have a recollection 
that I tried not to think so ; it was in my nature 
to grumble. I was continually getting into 
scrapes and unhappiness ; but it was more 
through my domineering and impatient temper, 
than through any fault of my step-mother. To 
acertain extent she was hasty and petulant; 
but Laura came in for her scoldings too. She 
would droop under anything like harshness for 
a little while, and then rise up out of the waters 
looking all the brighter for the plunge beneath 
them. 

However, we were both equally delighted 
when it was arranged that mamma was to take 
us for a tour on the Continent during the bright 
and pleasant month of July. I forgot all about 
the “step,” and if there were any difference in 
my mother’s manner towards her children, it 
consisted in her treating me with more womanly 
attention than her own younger child, for Laura 
was only thirteen, and four years my junior. 

SoI sat at my window looking out on the 
broad landscape, and the little French village 
seemed to spread out before me. 

Our tour was through the provinces, and when 
we came to any part of the country that my 
step-mother particularly admired, we would re- 
main there for a day or two while she sketched. 

The village which memory has brought out 
of the mist of years, stood with its spires at a 
far-off turn of the river. Immediately before 
us was a fine group of chestnut trees, among 
which stood a noble oak. Almost at our feet a 
tiny brook of clear blue water ran along, making 
its way tothe broaderstream. It never loitered. 
If sunshine sparkled on it, it seemed to ripple 
out its answer in a smile; if clouds sighed over 
it, no matter, it never tarried on its way; and a 
young woman, who was busy with her washing- 
tub at its side, told me it was on this account— 
this perpetually moving on to something greater 
and better—that its waters. were so pure and 
clear. “Were it stagnant,” she said, “ we 
should scarcely be able to remain in the neigh- 
borhood.’? 

Had there been anything uncouth in the ap- 
pearance of this young woman, it would have 
destroyed the charm of the landscape before me. 

It was towards evening. The lowing cattle 
were going slowly home along their accustomed 
path by the river-side, and the young woman’s 
husband, with the glow of a healthy and simple 
life on his cheeks, was sitting under the tree, 
and looking towards his wife with something of 
anxiety on his countenance. This was all that 
kept my picture from being perfect; for I 
thought the expression of contentment that 
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rested on the young paysanne’s face perfectly 
charming. 

“She has no annoyances, I dare say,” I said 
to myself. ‘Instead of being shut up ina dull 
London square from one month to another, with 
the same piping, shrieking canary in the middle 
window worrying you out of your life, she can 
live in God’s free world among birds whose 
songs are soft, and sweet, and varied, where the 
changing seasons keep off all monotony, and 
where life must be untroubled as the waters at 
her feet.” 

While thus reasoning with myself, I never 
thought of the superior pleasures Open to me 
from the cultivation of mind that had been 
my portion. It would not havesuited my dis- 
contented mind to meditate on anything of this 
sort. 

“How happy you must be!” I exclaimed to 
the young wife; “ your daily labors are carried 
on in a perfect paradise.” 

“ There is no paradise on earth, mam’selle,”’ 
she replied, gravely. “Sorrow and care, poverty, 
hunger, and thirst make their way, I can assure 
you, into this beautiful world. There are sighs 
and tears, though the sun shines brightly on 
the dewy grass, though the flowers give their 
fragrance to the whispering breezes.” 

“Then how do you manage to look so peace- 
ful and happy ?”’ I exclaimed. 

‘“‘T was not happy till I knew my Saviour,” 
she replied ; and, as she spoke, a lovely humility 
enwrapped her like a shadowy but beautiful 
garment. 

‘“‘Tt is not for me,” she said, meekly, “ to 
talk to a young lady like you, who knows all 
these things.” 

I did not tell her that I never more thorough- 
ly felt my ignorance than while she was speak- 
ing. 

‘ You are looking on the fair side of the pic- 
ture,” she continued. “If I were to show you 
our half broken down, low dwelling, you would 
not think it picturesque. Madame, there, would 
not care to sketch it.” 

For my step-mother, seated on her camp-stool, 
was making a memorandum in pencil of the 
lovely scene before her. 

‘¢ Poverty, and rags, and dirt, are there,” 
said the paysanne, “and sometimes wailing 
children” —there was an expression of pain on 
her face as she said this—“ for I have not time 
to attend to my home duties as I ought. 

‘“‘ But an old gentleman came to these parts 
some few years back, and he told me wonder- 
ful things of the Man of Sorrows, who for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich. I was a young thing then, not 
married, and he said, ‘ Lisette, whatever you 
do, wherever you go, mind and keep in sight of 
the ‘Golden Gate.’ I did not understand 
him at first, and then he said, ‘ Never lose 
sight of things above ; as long asthe gleaming 
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of the gate’s bright shining rests upon you, the 
spirit of love and gratitude will not die away 
within you; and this isa state of mind that 
invests life with a wonderful contentment.’ I 
do try hard, mam’selle,” she said, “to keep 
within the light of the gate.” 

By this time the sun was setting, and a flood 
of glorious amber light poured itself out on the 
western sky. 

“ Look there,” the young peasant said, turn- 
ing suddenly round towards the gothic frame- 
work of boughs through which the light was 
pouring. ‘ Look! there is the Golden Gate.” 

If I could not trace it in the clouds, I could 
see its light shining on her face. And this 
was all that passed between us. 

The lesson:I had learned sank down into 
my heart, and I prayed God to let me see the 
Golden Gate as I journeyed on. 

Perhaps, reader, you will think it strange that 
the whole tenor of my life should be altered 
through the mere fancy ofa golden shining in 
the clouds; but you must remember it was the 
thing signified which thus impressed my heart. 

From that day I seemed to make a fresh 
start in life. To those around there seemed no 
marvellous metamorphosis, though my step- 
mother once said that I had come out of the 
dismal lane, and was walkiog in the sunny 
highway. 

I have had many difficulties to contend with. 


Sometimes, when I am within sight of the 
Golden Gate, a crowd of discontented thoughts 


push me back for awhile, but, through prayer, I 


regain my place again ; and though I have never | i 


got quite so near it as the poor woman did who, 


when day after day her dinner was a crust of 


bread and a glass of water, used to say: ‘“‘What, 
all this, and Jesus Christ too!” yet I am 
different from what I once was. 

Often, when I am weighed down by care, I 
think of the French peasant and the glorious 
summer sunset, and I feel that godliness with 
contentment is indeed great gain, and [ pray 
earnestly that my life may pass within the shin- 
ing of the “ Golden Gate.”— Exchange. 
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where they were subjected to the lash, the 
stocks, and all the horrors of their conditicn as 
slaves, and could be seen, in crowds, at all 
hours, day and night, seeking a place of asylum 
and refuge; when he recalls all he had seen, and 
then considers that with a few months’ exertion, 
these people have been greatly improved and 
kept from idleness and persecution, he thinks 
there is just ground for gratitude to God and 
hope for this race. Fifty thousand men, women 
and children had been made free, and the num- 
ber was still irresistibly increasing. 

“The condition of things as regards these 
people,” says T. W. Conway, “ was one which 
at that time required the utmost practical wis” 
dom to furnish an appropriate remedy. Idle- 
ness would have resulted in their ruin; and to 
furnish employment at wages calculated to re- 
ward the laborer for his work, and at the same 
time encourage the employer to engage the 
labor, was a most important matter to regulate.” 

There were but few, besides the planters, to offer 
employment, and these showed clearly enough, 
that if there had been any possible means of 
escaping the payment of wages, they would have 
adopted them. In order, therefore, to employ 
the freedmen, and to protect them when em- 
ployed ; and in order to govern the planter, and 
in general, lay the groundwork of prosperity 
under the new state of things, certain Labor 
Regulations were established. These appear to 
have been satisfactory to the freed people, as- 
suring them that they were to labor as freemen, 
protected by the Government, and that they 
were to have schools for their children, pay for 
their services and redress for their grievances. 
The number working for wages at the date of 
the Report, was estimated at fifty thousand, 
of whom about thirty-five thousand were re- 
corded on the books of the Superintendent. 

In conclusion, T. W. Conway says :—“ With 
this somewhat lengthy report upon a vast com- 
munity, for whose social, moral and political 








making a Report—dated 9th of Ninth month | welfare you have laid the groundwork, and in 
last—of the condition of the Freed people in the | whose welfare I know the good people of our 
Department of the Gulf, to General Banks,! country are deeply interested, allow me, Gene- 
Thomas W. Conway, Superintendent of the’ ral, as a friend of the Freedmen, and as an 
Bureau of Free Labor, says: When herecalls the humble, earnest friend of emancipation and of 
state of affairs which existed when thousands. our beloved country, from whose Chief Magis- 
upon thousands were raised from slavery to free- | trate and Government that great measure is 
dom; when suddenly and in a state of fright and proclaimed, to hope that, ere long, as a fruit of 
confusion, vast numbers of families left the places | your labors, and asa result of the labors of 
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other earnest, practical men, Christian philan- 
thropists and patriots, there shall be no need of 
‘Labor Orders,’ or of ‘ Superintendents of Negro 
Labor,’ but when, in our Republic, all its in- 
habitants will be free, prosperous and happy,— 
when they shall all be treated before the law 


with the common justice which God designs for 
every man.” 





Frienps In Norra Carotina.—The atten- 
tion of our readers, especially those within the 
limits of Philadelphia, New York and New 
England Yearly Meetings, is earnestly solicited 
to the letter which we publish this week from 
a Friend in North Carelina. It contains a 
touching appeal on behalf of our brethren in 
that State. 

We alluded not long since to “ Friends’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore, to advise and assist 
Friends of the Southern States.” It has been 
actively engaged for three months past in re- 
ceiving individual members and families from 
North Carolina and forwarding them to the 
West, averaging about six per week. It 
concluded to make no appeal for aid beyond 
the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, until 
there was necessity for it. The exigency has 
now arrived. On the first day of this week 
twenty-five members, entirely destitute, reached 
Baltimore, and over that number were received 
last week. One of the number is a valued 
Friend, with his wife and six children—the 
owner of 1300 acres of land—who has had 
his horses, -cattle, agricultural implements, 
$700 in gold and silver, 30 bales of cotton and 
other produce, taken from him or destroyed, so 
that his family lived for several weeks on boiled 
corn. 

Our Baltimore Friends are preparing to send 
flour, bacon, groceries, clothing, &c., to the 
sufferers in North Carolina, which, with the ex- 


pense of providing for the emigrants and pay- |. 


ing their fare to the West, will require a large 
outlay of money. It is expected that Friends 
in the Western States will kindly attend to the 
wants of those who reach that section, and the 
Baltimore Association now appeals to Friends 
in the eastern Yearly Meetings for funds to 
enable it to accomplish its objects promptly 
and efficiently. 

Remittances may be made to the Treasurer, 
Miles White, or to Francis T. King, Baltimore. 


Marrigp, on the 21st of 12th month, 1864, at Sa- 
lem, Iowa, Jos Suitn, of Cedar Creek, to EvizaBeTs 
Hensuaw, of Salem Monthly Meeting. 





, at Friends’ Meeting, Pleasant Plain, Iowa, 
on the 15th of 3d month, 1865, Taomas K., son of 
Warner and Mary Ann Bufkin, of Lynn Grove Mo. 
Meeting, and Saran, daughter of Thomas and Char- 
lotte Charles. 


—_——_—-~en 


Diep, on the 13th of Ist month, 1865, Amon, son 
of Jonathan and Sarah J. Hockett, sged 1 year, 11 


months and 8 days; a member of Cedar Creek Mo. 
Meeting, Iowa. 


——, on the 17th of 3d month, 1865, at his grand- 
father’s, John Howard of Pleasant Plain, Iowa, Jo- 
nas A., son of Samuel and Sarah Hoover, aged 1 
year, 8 months and 9 days. 


——, on the 7th of 10th month, 1864, MarGaRET 
L., daughter of John F. and Mary H. Hanson, aged 
3 months and 12 days. 

The above two were members of Spring Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 





, on the 23d of 2d month, 1865, Marta CaREy, 
daughter of Cyrus and Melinda Carey, aged 12 years, 
6 months and 2 days; a member of Westfield Mo. 
Meeting, Ind. 


, near Westfield, Ind., on the 8th of the 3d 
month, 1865, Anmmaaz Kenpatt, in the 52d year 
of his age; a member of Greenwood Monthly 
Meeting. He was enabled to bear with Christian 
patience and fortitude, a lingering illness. express- 
ing that he felt perfect resignation to the will of 
God, and that he could praise Him for his good- 
ness and mercy. 

——, on the 2lst of 2d month, 1865, Carrie E. 
Fraizer, daughter of Moses and Elizabeth Fraizer, 
aged 20 years; a member of Dover Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. She gave evidence that her peace was 
made with God. 





——, on the 26th of 3d month, 1865, near Mount 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, Desoran Hint, in 
the 41st year of her age. Her’s was the ornament 
of a “meek and quiet spirit.” 


—, on the 14th of 10th month, 1864, AARon 
MENDENHALL, aged 71 years, 5 months and 10 days. 
His last illness was short. On being asked if he 
could trust in his Saviour, he replied, “ Who else 
could we put our trust in?” 


, at Salisbury, N. C., on the 11th of 12th mo., 
1864, after a short illness, Eowarp L. Murray, in 
the 23d year of his age, youngest child of the late 
Lindiey Murray, of New York. 


, on the 2d of 11th month, 1864, Atrce M., 
daughter of Isaac and Eunice Cox, aged 2 years, 
6 months and 1 day; a member of Sugar River Mo. 
Meeting, Indiana. 


——, at Wilmot, Nova Scotia, on the 10th of 3d 
month, 1865, Exijan Puinney, aged 91 years, 11 
months and 6 days. It may he truly said of him, 
that having early yielded to the visitations of Divine 
grace, he was through adorable mercy enabled to 
adorn the doctrines of God our Saviour, as a hus- 
band, parent, and neighbor, in such a manner that! 
his memory is precious. 








——, on the Ist of 3d month, 1865, Mainpa, wife 
of Jobn Wanzer, in the 61st year of her age. Her 
death was occasioned by the accidental discharge 
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of @ pistol in the bands of her son. She survived 
the accident but 44 hours, most of which time she 
was entirely rational, and made many weighty re- 
marks in evidence of her resignation, and entire 
preparation for so sudden a change. She was a 
member of Centre Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


Diep, on the 2d of 8th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of his stepfather, Caleb Hawley, Joy, son 
of William and Anna Gruwell, (the former de- 
Ceased,) in the 33d yeur of his age; a member of 
Springdale Monthly Meeting, Iowa. For several 
years he had been made willing to stand for the 
cause of truth, bearing testimony tu the goodness 
and mercy of Him who had redeemed him from the 
pleasures and vanities of this world, and set bis af- 
fections on things which pass not away. He bore 
his last illness with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion, and passed peacefully away. 


——,, on the Ist of 3d month, 1865, near Monrovia, 
Ind., Aaron Hapuey, in the 55th year of his age; an 
esteemed elder of West Union Monthly Meeting. His 
mind was peaceful and resigned. He expressed that 
he had done so little for his Master, that it seemed 
remarkable to him how he was now borne up and 


supported,—that it was no merit of his own but all 
mercy. 


——, on the 6th of Ist month, 1865, Mary E., 
wife of George C. Haworth, in the 26th year of her 
age; @ member of South River Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. From her early youth, she was an example 
of quietness and orderly behaviour. 


——, On the 23d of Ist month, 1865, Mary, wife 
of Alfred R. Mills, aged 30 years, 8 months and 21 
days; a member of South River Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. She left the consoling evidence that her end 
Was peace. 





, on the lst of 3d month, 1865, in San Fran- 


cisco, California, Srspuzn W. Comrort, late of 


Philadelpbia; a member of the Western District 
Monthly Meeting. 


———_——-_~~e— 


The Annual Meeting of Friends’ First-day School 
Association will be held at Locust Street Mission 
House, No. 918 Locust Street, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day Evening, 18th inst., at 8 o’clock. 


————-—~ee——____ 


NEW-YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL, 
AT UNION SPRINGS. 


The summer term of nineteen weeks is to com- 
mence on the 10th of 5th month next. The charges 
for board, washing and ordinary tuition, are $85 for 
the whole term, with a reduction of five dollars for 
the children of members of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Early applications for admission should be made 

J. J. THomas, 
Secretary of Committee. 


Union Springs, N. Y., 3d month, 1865.—3t. 


ee ee 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of “‘ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief 
of Colored Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second-day even- 
ing, 17th inst.,at 74 o’clock. Contributors and 
others interested in the cause are invited to attend. 

Philada., 4th mo., 1865. 







and a worship that I abhor. 





The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held on Second-day, 5th 
month 8h, at 4 o’clock, P. M., at the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting House. 


4th mo. 15, 1865. 2t. Puuuapr 0. Garrett, See’y. 
—__—-~ee , 
“ No way whatsoever,” says Locke, “that I 
shall walk in against the dictates of my con- 
science, will ever bring me to the mansions of 
the blessed. I may grow rich by an art that I 
take no delight in; I may be cured of some 
disease by remedies I have no faith in; but [ 
cannot be saved by a religion that I distrust, 
It is vain for an 
unbeliever to take up the outward shadow of 


another man’s profession; faith only and sin- 


cerity are the things that procure acceptance 
with God.” 


—_—_—__ + -0—- —___ — 
Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


[The following letter, addressed to our 
friend Francis T. King, of Baltimore, was 
written by a Friend near Goldsboro’, N. C., on 
the 30th ult.] 

“1 seat myself to give thee a brief account 
of the sufferings of Friends and others. Gen. 
Sherman’s army has passed through here, for- 
aging on the country until we are dependent 
upon the Commissary Department—only those 
within the lines are permitted to draw rations, 
and I know of no Friends who are living with- 
in the garrison, and none can draw rations who 
do not move in. 

We have to act as between two fires, for if 
we should leave home to go to some other coun- 
try, our houses will be put to the flames by 
either of the contending parties. Most Friends 
are without any available means to buy any- 
thing, if it should be brought, for those who 
had specie have had it taken from them by the 
‘bummers’ who went with the army for the 
purpose of pilfering houses. One Friend had 
$700 in gold and silver taken from him. If 
they had any thing hidden and serupled to tell 
where it was, they were taken out to be hung or 
shot, which was the case in two instances that I 
heard of, though they received no injury, I 
suppose. 

Some Friends are thinking of moving West, 
but onaccount of their families it would be at the 
risk of their lives. The Federal army is taking 
nearly all the negroes, and it seems from the 
moving of everything that slavery wil’ soon be 
annihilated from this section, which seems to 
tie some of our citizens more to their native 
land than heretofore. If we pass through this 
trouble of fire and sword, there will be better 
days before us. Therefore we desire the ad- 
vice and sympathy of our beloved Friends 
through the United States, if our distress should 
meet their sympathy. Provisiéns can be sent 
by the way of Newbern or Beaufort, up the 
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railroad to Goldsboro’, N. C., to the care of 
Charles Pamalee, a citizen of Goldsboro’, who 
would attend to it, as he manifests much anx- 
iety for us to remain here. 

T hope thou wilt take into consideration our 
situation, and advise with Friends in the North 
and West, and lay our case before them for 
their advice and sympathy. We feel that we 
are one people, and have nothing but good-will 
towards you and all men, though we are now 
stripped of all the necessaries of life, by a peo- 
ple coming from those quarters to crush a re- 
bellion which has never been favored by avy of 
our Society that I have knowledge of. 

We have fifty families of Friends in this 
county, and 1 think the most of them would 
pay for what necessaries are sent them by giv- 
ing them some time to doso. Please take an ac- 
tive part in giving the necessary information to 


Friends in the different Yearly Meetings. 
** * * * * 





MARRIAGE AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


The marriage records kept among the Freed- 
men since their emancipation furnish a curious 
and instructive chapter of their history. No- 
thing so conclusively declares the existing stage 
of their civilization as this. 

The law of marriage was given to the freed 
people by the Secretary of War, in Special 
Order No. 15 issued by Brig..Gen. L. Thomas, 
Adjutant-General, United States Army, dated 
Natchez, Miss., March 5th 1864. By this order, 
the entire supervision of the matter was commit- 
ted, for the Department of the Tennessee and 
State of Arkansas, to Col. John Eaton, Jr., the 
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riages, before the Ist of November. Therecord 
is required to show the color, or blood of the 
parties united in marriage, and of the parents of 
each ; of course the color of six persons should 
be recorded for each marriage. 4 

Out of these fourteen hundred and fifty-six 
marriages there were one hundred and sixty-six 
persons who were the children of cne white pa- 
rent, and three of them were children of white 
mothers. 

One third of all the marriages recorded so 
far are of parties white or partly white on one 
side or the other. This is undoubtedly below 
the truth, owing to two reasons—one is that a 
slight admixture of white blood is almost always 
set down as black, and the other is a prevalent 
unwillingness to own any such mixture of races 
when it is not quite obvious. Whoever is fa- 
miliar with the catechiem of the people on this 
subject, which the instructions require, knows 
this to be the fact. The general fact seems to 
be that the light-colored mulattoes are proud of 
their white relationship, while the darker ones 
are rather unwilling to own it, or are ignorant 
of it. This is the testimony of the Chaplains, 
especially of the more sagacious. This feeling 
of reluctance to answer was more apparent in 
the case of the children of white mothers. No 
greater disgrace could attach to a white woman 
than this intercourse with negroes. But the 
vase was widely different with men. It was 
too common to be very disgraceful. 

A large part of the marriages recorded, es- 
pecially at first, were of those who had lived to- 
gether as husband and wife—perhaps for many 

ears. : 
; One illustration of the cruelty of slavery is 


general superintendent for freedmen, who au-| found in the fact that in nearly one third of all 
thorized ordained ministers, who seemed un-! the cases recorded, one of the parties — 
objectionable, to solemnize the marriages of this separated from a former mate “ by force. 0 
people, and instructed them in the manner of these one thousand four hundred and fifty-six 
it, and also prescribed that returns should be! marriages, five hundred and two persons ae te 
made upon careful examination of each case. | ed that they had been married before, and ha 
These returns were to be made a matter of been sold away or driven away from those “ 
permanent record, to be kept for public inspec- | had sustained to them the dearest relation “ 
tion in the office of the post superintendent, and life. Of these former marriages, thus virtua y 
a neat certificate of marriage was to be issued disrupted, there were born one thousand * 
to the parties joined in these sacred rites, seventy-six children ; and who shall measure the 
From this record, kept by the post super-' sorrows of fathers and mothers thus torn oar 
intendent at Vicksburg, Capt. J. H. Weber,’ from their own flesh and blood? or of the child- 
the facts and generalizations below are made. | ren, by this accursed traffic bereft of pene 
The first marriage under the new law was dis-' and left to the nurture of those who cared for 
tinguished. It was celebrated in the Presbyte- ‘them as simple property ? This makes no on 
rian Church, on Sunday, April 10, 1864, by count of the children sold from parents, but 
Chaplain J. A. Hawley, Sixty-third regiment! only parents sold from children. S 
United States Colored Infantry, and the happy! One Chaplain married 18 couples one eae 
man who led off in this new order of things’ after 8 o’clock, at Davis’s Bend. Amongt od 
was a reputed son of a former Governor of 36 were 13 persons who had been separate 
Virginia, named William Smith. It was ex-* from husbands or wives “ by force, and ree 
tensively noticed in the papers as a “marriage 13 persons were parents of 34 children by 


in high life.” 
Since that time there have been recorded at 
Vicksburg fourteen hundred and fifty-six mar- 


former connections thus violently sundered. 
The oldest person married was 88 years old. 
N. Y. kvening Post. 


. 
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THE COPPERAS GATHERERS. 
A Page from Sea Side Memories. 


“The things that are not hath God chosen to 
bring to nought things that are.”—1 Cor. i. 28. 


The close of the year 1862 was marked by 
many days of sunshine, and warmly and bright- 
ly it beamed upon the old cliffs of B—, as a 
little party of strangers wandered on the pebbly 
beach in search of health and enjoyment, and 
ready, some of them at least, to embrace such 
opportunities as wight arise, for sowing a little 
seed by the wayside, in the hearts of any fel- 
low creatures who might be met with on the 
lonely shore. Of this party I was the eldest; 
and soon left the younger ones behind me, 
more intent than myself in searching among 
the drift wood and broken shells cast up by a 
recent storm, for such treasures as the ocean 
had rejected. Written in a good bold hand 
upon the shining sand I soon observed the 
name of Harriet S— and M. A.S—. It was 
evident that these inscriptions, so soon to be 
obliterated by the returning tide, were quite 
fresh, and yet no human being was visible, nor 
any human voice heard. The ceaseless mur- 
mur of the waves, and the cry of the sea fowl 
alone disturbed the solitude, and the whole 
scene brought to remembrance the words of one 
highly endowed by his Creator, but who, per- 
haps, most of all men, had to deplore the 
wretchedness which follows the misapplication 
of Heaven’s choicest gifts. 


** There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
For these, our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universs and feel 
What [ can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 


Just in that frame of mind in which the 
world and its cares for a little moment seem to 
be left behind, and the spirit can bow in silent 
adoration to the Author of our being, I slowly 
kept on my way, and I thought I could say, 
that mankind and nature too, were loved with 
the chastened and hallowed affection which the 
votary of .the world knows nothing of. The 
creature humbled, and the Creator glorified; the 
one less than nothing, the other Infinite, Om- 
nipotent, Eternal. Such moments are inexpres- 
sibly precious, when no room is left for the flesh 
to glory, but from a grateful, thankful heart 
incense is known to arise in a secret song of 
praise to the Most High. My attention was, 
after a while, arrested by two uncouth figures, 
- almost in rags; their attire, partly male and 

partly female, their feet and limbs wet with the 
Waves, and altogether presenting an appearance 
of abject wretchedness, not often to be seen 
among the rural peasantry of England. The 
appearance, no doubt, was worse than the real- 
ity, as the costume had been adapted to the oc- 
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cupation followed by many of the poor on this 
coast, gathering copperas from among the stones 
on the beach. Taking out my little bundle of 
books, I offered one tu each of these poor girls, 
whose names I had seen so neatly written upon 
the sand. A certain propriety, not servility of 
manner, and an expression of gratitude on their 
countenances, especially on that of the elder, 
deeply interested me ; and on inquiry, I found 
they were the two eldest but one of a family of 
eight children residing in a cottage on the 
other side of the cliff. They were of the re- 
spective ages of thirteen and fourteen years, 
and had received some education at the Nation- 
al school at B—, where the Scriptures were 
not neglected, and where religious instraction 
had done something to mitigate the harsher 
features of poverty and destitution. I gave 
them books for the home circle, putting them 
myself into the pocket of a man’s old jacket 
which the elder wore, and was about leaving 
them, when a few words for the dear Saviour 
seemed to spring up in my heart, accompanied 
with a fear that the cruel enemy had already 
been sowing tares in these youthful hearts , and 
with an earnest desire that in looking unto 
Jesus, and seeking His protection, they might 
experience forgiveness and preservation, and 
even in their humble sphere in life be found 
in the service of Him, their Redeemer who 
died upon the cross for their sakes. This was 
the substance of what I said to them, and in 
parting, I commended them to His tender care 
and keeping. After I bad gone some distance 
from them, on looking back, I felt an almost 
irresistible impulse to return and remind them 
that the all-seeing Eye was upon them, as 
much upon that lonely shore, and when shut 
out from observation of man, as in the crowded 
city, or among the busy multitude ; that every 
action, word or thought, was known to Him, 


and that even for every idle word we should 


have to give an account. They seemed to feel 
a good deal, and on returning home I could 
not lose the impression of interest awakened in 
my heart, and of duty to go and call upon the 
family and upon others in the neighborhood, in 
the hope of being enabled to do something, how- 
ever little, to encourage these lowly ones to trust 
in the Lord, and to mind the voice of His Spirit 
to theirsouls. A few days later I again crossed 
the ferry over the river D—, and well supplied 
with small books and tracts, I followed the rough 
and little frequented road leading to the vil- 
lage of B—, two miles distant. Human dwell- 
ings were few and far between. The first at 
which I called afforded a cordial reception, and 
the wife and mother with her little ones around 
her seemed very glad of a few books; she 
soon said, “I do believe you are the gentleman 
that spoke to my two girls on the shore, and 
gave them some books. [ have another at ser- 
vice, and [ am. so anxious about her that she 


oh 
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may take the right course and be preserved 
from evil. Would you be so good as to let me 
have a book or two for her? We don’t know, 
but it may be the means of bringing her 
to think a little.” Gladly did I grant her re- 
quest, and earnestly did I encourage this 
mother of a large and interesting family, to 
pray for them and for herself, that she might 

e enabled to train them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and that they might 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. From door to door, on reaching the 
village, I pursued my way, and few indeed of 
these calls were without some evidence of the 
Lord’s work in the hearts of these simple 
people. My stock of books rapidly diminished, 
and time, too, warned me homeward, but be- 
fore I left the place I noticed a large room be- 
hind the public house, which I found was used 
for purposes of dissipation and folly, when 
used at all, and would hold two hundred 
people. I thought of a meeting there next 
evening, and a dear woman, in a very sweet 
and comfortable cottage, where I made some 
inquiry, entered warmly into the matter, and un- 
dertook to make conditional arrangements for 
me, and also to attend to the distribution of some 
tracts and books, offering the best accommoda- 
tion and refreshment her house afforded, and 
expressing a desire that a blessing might rest 
upvn our labors. Four miles home and a ferry 
to cross, I felt my time was too limited ; but I 
felt also, that 1 could not turn aside from the 
concern which increased in weight, to hold a 
meeting with these dear people shut out from 
much that we, and others, enjoy of religious 
and social advantages. I asked the old ferry- 
man whether he would engage to take us across 
the next night at half past nine o’clock. His 
reply was a little discouraging—‘ not if the 
wind blows.” However, next morning, my 
wife and son accompanied me in the third visit 
to this district. We had written out six notices 
of the meeting, simply stating that it was for 
Divine worship, and inviting the inhabit- 
ants to come. Cloudy, and rather windy, we 
thought of the evening, and faith was low; 
still we kept on, in the remembrance that we 
were not seeking our own profit or pleasure, 
but the Lord's glory and the good of souls; and 
remarked to each other, that we must commit 
all to Him who could control: the elements, 
and cause all to work together for good. The 
old, deaf ferryman gave some hopes of a fine 
evening, and the day brightened as we went 
on. The first man we met said with a smile, 
“T have heard of your meeting, and have given 
some notice of it.” There was something in 
his manner that told that his heart was in #% 
and it cheered us not a little onour way. ‘The 
next was an elderly man cutting turnips in a 
shed ; he responded with a sweet and serious 
countenance, “I will come if alive and well, 
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and may the Lord bless you.” After him we 
met a fine hale man, horseman at a large farm, 
a remarkable man truly. “ You gave mea book 
yesterday,” said he, “and I thank you for it; 
you will see me to-night, if [am alive and 
well, and I hope the Lord will be with us, 
but I am sure he will, for He has promised it.” 
Then speaking of himself, he said, “the Lord 
gives me something to do for Him, and I find 
His service is a blessed work. My master 
says, ‘ what can a man like you know about re- 
ligion; you never went to college; it is not like- 
ly that-a man like you can do anything in such 
a work?’ [I tell him, that without man’s 
teaching, I have been taught a lesson, and 
that is, to humble myself and come to nothing, 
and that in so doing I find ’tis sweet to work 
for Christ, to visit the sick and dying, and 
tell them of His love, and it helps my own 
soul. I often travel fifteen miles on a Sunday 
in this work, and pay a man to do my work at 
home, and I asked him whether I was a worse 
servant since I had found Christ? whether he 
ever saw me intoxicated, or heard me swear, 
or knew his business neglected? and he said 
‘no, never.’ Then [ told him he knew what a 
reprobate I was before, and this change religion 
had made, at any rate, if it had done nothing 
else. ‘ You sir, have all that this world can 
give to procure comfort and enjoyment.’ ‘I 
have,’ he said, ‘ but I have neither comfort nor 
peace.’ ‘ And I,’ said the poor man, ‘ bave hardly 
sufficient for my wants, but I find peace and 
comfort with only bread and cheese.”” A no- 
ble independence combined with humility and 
peace beamed in this good man’s face, as we 
took him by the hand and saluted him as a 
brother beloved in the Lord. The invitation 
was everywhere responded to with kindoess and 
cordiality, and many visits, fraught with ia- 
struction to our own minds, did we pay to these 
cottagers in their neat and often bright and 
happy homes. The precious children flocked 
around us for the tempting looking, little book: ; 
their sweet guileless faces seem yet before me, 
and their simple unasked efforts to help in the 
arrangements for the meeting, made an impres- 
sion on our minds, not sogn to be obliterated. 
The people at the public house were just mov- 
ing, and nearly-all the furniture was on a wag- 
on in the yard, not a bedroom fit to go into and 
no where to sit, but a little room behind the 
tap, where we were exposed to all the annoy- 
ances attendant upon the baneful habits of 
smoking and drinking. But worst of all, it 
seemed asif we never should get the room 
seated, after having invited the people to come; 
seats for about forty were provided, and we ex- 
pected two hundred at least. I was obliged to 
be very firm, and say thatI did not mind paying, 
but we must be accommodated; I did not care 
fur personal accommodation, but [ was bound 
to keep faith with those whom I had invited. 
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“Well, you can have the forms from the 
church school, I dare say,” was the reply. 
They were most kindly granted, and the dear 
little children busily assisted in carrying them 
up stairs into the room. The people came 
early ; some young men, whom we had not seen 
in our calls, manifested a disposition to be very 
rude, and evidently intended to turn the meet- 
ing into a scene of noise and riot, trying to 
throw down those who entered with their feet, as 
they were passing to their seats; the place, a 
dancing room, evidently gave them a sort of li- 
cense, und yet it was clear we could not have got 
them anywhere else. My wife walked up and 
down among them to try and control them a 
little, and I spoke to them very seriously, re- 
minding them of the object that had brought 
us together, entreating them to refrain from 
interrupting others if they would not unite in 
that object themselves. From that time there 
was no interruption, except that three of the 
worst left the room, and I was enabled to speak 
of righteousness, temperance and judgment to 
come, to a crowded audience, and in an especial 
manner to address those young men on the aw- 
fulness of death and eternity should they come 


in an unexpected hour and find them unpre- |. 


pared. The evil power was marvellously 
chained, every eye seemed fixed, and even the 
most unruly paid marked and earnest attention; 
and when at last I requested perfect silence, 
not one individual left the room, and in solemn 
prayer and thanksgiving the meeting ended; a 
remarxable instance of the condescending 

oodness and power of Him “ who ruleth 
he raging of the sea, and when the waves 
thereot roar, He stilleth them,” without whose 
restraining power, vain would have been 
all our efforts to control the unstable elements 
collected together on that deeply interesting 
occasion. The nearly full moon was shining 
brightly, when we set off to walk fur miles 
and cross the ferry homewards. The dear man, 
ashepherd, whom we had met in the morning 
and who had given notice of the meeting, with 
two young women, joined us company ; my wife 
conversed with the good man, and | walked 
by the side of the girls, one of whom was his 
daughter, and the other, to my great comfort, 
proved to be the elder of my two former ac- 
quaintances, the Copperas gatherers, through 
meeting with whom this day’s work was 
brought before me, a day in which the Lord’s 
great and worthy name was magnified, and His 

ower reigned over all. To her, poor child, my 
Gert was warmed, and my lips were opened ip 
no small measure of the love of Him, who 
“came to preach the Gospel to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted,” and I told her I felt 
sure that the Lord designed to bless ber, and 
to make her a blessing to her family, if she was 
watchful and faithful to what she then felt of 
the working of Divine Grace in her heart, apd 
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the love of Jesus constraining her to follow 
Him. The other poor girl listened too, and both 
were melted at parting into a state of tender- 
ness, truly delightful to witness, perhaps never 
more to meet on earth, but oh, I hope through 
redeeming love and mercy to meet in Heaven, 
with that countless multitude who surround 
the throne, and ascribe forevermore glory to 
Him that sitteth thereupon, and to the Lamb 
who was slain, and is alive again. The old 
ferryman was in waiting, and took us safely 
over; but while crossing, he looked at the 
clouds, saying, “ it won’t be fine long.” And 
so it proved. for the wind immediately rose 
and blew almost a storm all that night and the 
following day, so that even the outward ele- 
ments appeared to be kept in check, to our 
humbliug yet grateful acknowledgment of the 
Lord’s goodness, and of His wonderful works 
to the children of men. With feelings like 
these we reached our temporary home, where 
we partook of a little of that peace, which the 
world can neither give nor take away, saying, 
from the bottom of our hearts, “‘ Not unto us, 
Oh Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name be all 
the praise.” — Sudbury Leaflets. J. G. 





No man would light and maintain a lamp 
fed with golden oil, and keep it burning from 
age to age, if the work to be done by the 
light of it were not of a very precious and im- 
portant nature. What else are the dispensa- 
tions of the Gospel, but Jamps burning with 
golden oil, to light souls to Heaven ?—Flavel. 

To be furious in religion, is to be irreligiously 
religious.—J’eun. 


‘A LITTLE LONGER.” 


Oh, be not fearful! strive a little longer; 
The cloud of unbelief will soon divide ; 

Look upward! though the foe be waxing stronger, 
There ’s yet a stronger fighting on our side! 


Though wayside brooks be dried, we will not murmar; 
Though faith may falter, yet we shall not fail; 

God’s promise resteth on a groundwork firmer 
Than all the doubtings of the faint and frail: 





Life’s thorny thickets shall not rend our raiment; | 
Nor shoes wax old, ere yet the day be spent; 
One taste of Eschol’s grapes is over-payment 
For every bitter berb around our tent. 


List to the brooklets in yon valley singing! 

We soon shall lave them o’er our weary breast; 
Behold the verdant pastures softly springing, 

In halcyon earnest of our heavenly rest. 


Thongh still we kneel to gather up the manna, 
Ere yet it melt from off the desert sand, 
We hail the echoes of a glad hosanna, 
Wafted in whispers from the promised land. 
Adittle longer—yet a little longer, . 
_And every lurid shadow will divide ; 


Take up the song !—tbough foes be waxing stronger, 
There’s yet a stronger fighting on our side. 


—J. Crewdton: 





can ccteapein sinensis 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
25th ult. 


Earl Russell, in laying before the House of Lords 
the notification of the intention of the United States 
government to terminate the Reciprocity treaty and 
the convention regulating the naval force on the 
lakes, said that after the acts of conspiracy and 
violence which had taken place on the lakes, the 
United States were fully justified in giving notice to 
terminate the convention. He expressed a hope 
that the Reciprocity treaty may be renewed witb 
certain modifications which may be deemed advan- 
tageous and just to the United States. While de- 
claring his earnest wish that the relations between 
the two countries may remain friendly, as they now 
are, he defended the course of Evgland in ac- 
knowledging the ‘“ Confederate States” as bellig- 
erents, on the ground that the United States had 
conceded to them that character, by instituting the 
blockade of the Southern ports. He said that the 
impartial course of the British government had been 
impeded and endangered, on one sice by partisans 
of the North declaring that Great Britain was un- 
friendly, and on the other by persons who violated 
neutrality. 

The Great Eastern is expected to commence lay- 
ing the Atlantic telegraph from Valentia, Ireland, 


* about the Ist of 7th month next, and to reach Trinity 


Bay, Newfoundland, about the middle of the month. 
There were 1,662 nautical miles of the cable com- 
pleted on the lst ult., and the whole 2,300 miles is 
expected to be made ang on board the Great Eastern 
in next month. The Admiralty have agreed to 
order two powerful steamers of the royal navy to 
accompany the Great Eastern, and to direct the 
Governor of Newfoundland 10 render such assist- 


ance as may be in his power, on the approach of 


the expedition to tbat island. 


Spain.—Yielding to financial necessity, the Span- 
ish army is about to be reduced by 10,000 men. 

One of the rams built some time since ina French 
port, and supposed to be intended for the service of 
the rebels in the United States, which was subse- 
quently said to have been sold to Prussia, and was 
again sold, as was believed to a rebel agent, re- 
cently put into the port of Ferrol, Spsin, ostensibly 
for repairs after having encountered rvngh weather 
in the Bay of Biscay. The U. 8S. frigates Niagara 
and Sacramento have been watching the port, to 
prevent its escape. Qn the 2ist ult. it is stated, the 
ram quitted Ferro], accompanied to sea by a Spanish 
frigate, and the two U. S. vessels immediately fol- 
lowed. An engagement at sea was generally antici- 
pated, but the ram, apparently finding vo opportunity 
for escape, returned to port. 

British America.—Col. Bulkley, the superinten- 
dent of the proposed overland tel: graph line via 
Bebring’s Strait, to connect with the Russian line 
through Siberia, arrived at Ncw Westminster, British 
Columbia, on the 17th ult., with a working party, 
to commence the necessary explorations, He was 
cordially received by the Governor of the province, 
who has premised ail the assistance in hig power, 
and it was intended to begin the work as soon a8 
practicable. J. Gamble, superintendent of the Cali- 
tornia telegraph company, arrived at the same time, 
to start another party to construct the line soutb 
from that point, to meet those working towards it 
from Washington Territory; only about twenty 
mileg then remaining unfinished, to connect New 
Westminster with San Francisco. A submarine 
cable connectirg with this line was laid acroge 
Frater River on the 21st Col. Bulkley left New 
Westminster fur Sitka on the 18tb. 
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Canapa.— The St. Albans robbers having been re- 
arrested at Montreal after their discharge on the 
29th ult., the U.S. counsel, on the 5th inst., with- 
drew the remaining charges against them, and they 
were discharged. They were then arrested for a breach 
of the neutrality laws, and the trial was removed 
to Toronto, to which place they were immdiately 
sent. They were taken before-the Recorder at that 
place, and a delay granted them to procure counsel. 
On the 10th, they were taken before the Court, 
when all were discharged except Young, the leader, 
who was committed for trial. 

Domestic.—Sir Frederick Bruce, the new British 
Minister, was a passenger in the steamship China, 
which arrived at New York on the 7th inst. 

Secretary Seward, on the 4th inst. published a 
proclamation, in the name and by the authority of 
the President, offering a reward of $1,000 for the 
arrest of persons who have crossed the borders of 
the United Sitaes or entered their ports by sea, and 
have committed or shall hereafter commit capital 
felonies against the property and life of American 
citizens, as well in the cities as in the rural districts ; 
to be paid on conviction by a civil or military tribu- 
nal to the person making the arrest. A reward of 
$500 will likewise be paid for the arrest of persons 


aiding or abetting such offences. 


The Legislature of Tennessee has ratified the anti- 
slavery amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, by the unanimous vote of both Honses. 
Gov. Brownlow was inaugurated on the 5th inst. 

The post office at Richmond, Va., was taken pos- 


session of by a speciul agent of the Post-office De- 
partment, on the 4th inst. 


The final action of the Missouri State Convention 
on the new Constitution of the State was taken on 


the 8th inst., and resulted in a vote of 38 for ‘to 13 


against its submission to the people on the 6th of 
6th month next. If ratified, it will go into effect on 
the 4th of 7th month. The Governor was directed 
to seod messengers to the different points where the 
citizens of Missouri reside, and to the army, for the 
purpose of taking their votes upon the adoption of 
ibe Constitution. The Convention then adjourned. 

The President issued @ proclamation on the 11th 
inst., setting forth, that by his proclamations of the 
19th and 27th of 4th month, 1861, the ports from 
Virginia to the western limit of Texas were declared 
subject to blockade; but the said blockade has sinee 
been conditionally set aside, in consequence of mik 
itary occupation by the government, in respect to 
certain ports named ; and that the President, by an 
act of 7th month, 1861, was authorized to close cer- 
tain ports, for reasons therein set forth. He there- 
fore proclaims that certain ports on the coast as 
above mentioned, and those of Natchez and Vicke- 
burg on the Mississippi river, are closed, and all 
right of importation shall cease in respect to them 
until they sball be again opened by the Presidents 
order. Any vessels from beyond the United States, 
or having on bouwrd articles subject to duties, at 
tempting to enter such ports while closed, will be 
subject to forfeiture. It is understood that consid. 
erable injuries and disadvantages have been found 
to resnlt from the partial allowance of trade in the 
ports referred to. The terms of the proclamation do 
not forbid coastwise trade, «xcept in articles contra 
band of war. 

The small steamer Harriet Deford, plying between 
Baltimere and the Patuxent river, Md., was seized 
at Fair Haven, on Chesapeake Bay, on the 4th inst., 
by about 27 rebels who had cc me on board disguised 
and claiming to be refugees. The captain, mate and 
white passengers were released, but the crew were 
carried off, and the vessel proceeded down the Bay, 
apparently with the design of piratical attacks upon 
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other vessels. 


Information of the facts reaching the } no definite account of the number of men embraced 


Navy Department, several gunboats were promptly | in this capitulation. 


dispatched in pursuit, and the captured vessel hav- ; 


ing been run into Indian Creek, Va., was there block- 


aded to await the arrival of light draft guoboats, 


but before they reached the vessel it was set on fire 
by the captors and destroyed. 


Miuitary Arrairs.—Last week’s summary re- 
ported the operations of Gen. Grant’s army to the 4th 


inst. The pursuit of the retreating rebel forces was 


continued rapidly. The cavalry under Gen. Sheri- 
dan, keeping in advance, and moving nearly parailel 
with and south of the line of retreat of the rebels, 
who passed through Amelia Court House, reached 
the Richmond and Danville railroad, north of its 
junction with that to Lynchburg, by the night of the 
4th, and most of the infantry arrived the next day 
there and at Burkesville, the junction. On the 5th, 


part of Gen. Sheridan’s force captured five pieces of 


artillery, 200 wagons, and a large number of prisoa- 
ers, althongh the cavalry was subsequently forced 
back a short distance upon its infantry supports. 
On the 7th, the rebel army made a stand near Dea- 
tonsville, intrenched in front of @ stream called 
Sailors’ Creek, which flows into the Appomattox. A 
vigorous attack was made on them both with infantry 
and cavalry, and they were drivea several miles, 
and across the creek, where they took up a new 
position ; but being again attacked, they were driven 
half a mile further, when night closed the contest for 
the time. In this engagement, several thousand 
rebel prisoners were taken, including five Generals, 
among whom was Gen. Ewell; as well as many 
wagons, &c. On the 7th, Gen. Grant addressed a 


note Gen. Lee, saying that the results of the last 


week must have convinced him of the hopelessness 


of further resistance on the part of his army ; and im 


order to shift from himself the responsibility of any 
further effusion of blood, asking him to surrender. 
Gen. Lee replied, by asking what terms would be 
offered, and several communications passed between 
the two commanders. Gen. Lee professed not to 
think that the emergency had arisen to call for the 
surrender of his army, but said that as the restoration 
of peace should be the sole object of all, he wished 
to know whether Gen. Grant’s proposals would tend 
to that end. Gen. Grant replied that he had no au- 
thority to treat on the subject of peace, but that he 
and tbe whole North, were equally anxious for it 
with Gen. Lee; and that the terms on which it can 
be had are well understood; that “ by the South 
laying down their arms, they will hasten that most 
desirable event, save thousands of lives, and hua- 
dreds of millions of property not yet destroyed.” 
There was no relaxation of pursuit during the pen- 
dency of this correspondence. On the 9th, Gen. Lee 
asked an interview to arrange terms. Gen. Grant 
offered the foliowing terms: All the officers and men 
to give paroles not to take up arms against the 
government of the United States uatil properly ex- 
changed, and then to be allowed to return to their 
homes, not to be disturbed sv long as they observe 
their parole and the laws in force where they may 
reside ; all the arms, artillery and public property 
to be given up to officers appointed by Gen. Grant 
to receive them, but nothing including the side arms 
of the officers, or their private horses or baggage. 
These terms were accepted by Gen. Lee, and the 
surrender was made accordingly upon the afternoon 
of the 9th. Information of this tact was immediately 
sent to the Secretary of War, and by him was trans- 
mitted, a3 soon as received, to all the principal 
cities, in all of which it was received with lively 
demonstrations of public rejoicing. We have as yet 









The details of the occupation of Richmond show 
that several buildings containing tobacco and other 
merchandize, were fired by order of some of the 
rebel officers, before their evacuation, and notwith- 
standing the exertions of the Union soldiers to ex- 
tinguish them, much of the business part of the city 
was burned. The population remaining was esti- 
mated at about 20,000, nearly half of whom were 
colored. Most of the papers and public property of 
the rebel government had been removed, it was 
supposed to Danville, Va., or Charlotte, N. C. 
Jetferson Davis, who left the city on the evening of 
the 2d, was understood to have gone to Danville. 
Gen. Weitzel is said to have captured in Richmond 
1000 prisosers, besides 5000 wounded found in the 
hospitals, 500 pieces of artillery and 5000 stand of 
arms. The city was formally surrendered by the 
Mayor, as was Petersburg also. Gen. Shepley was 
appointed Military Governor of Richmond, and all 
accounts show that good order has been maintained 
in the city since its occupation. The Richmond 
Whig has been revived as a loyal journal. Some of 
the other newspaper offices were burned, and their 
proprietors had fled. President Lincvula visited Rich- 
mound twice during his sojourn at City Point, from 
which place he returned to Washington on the 9th, 

A plot to burn Newbern, N. C., was developed on- 
the 2d inst., several buildings containing military 
stores having been set on fire simultaneously, but 
the flames were extinguished without much damage. 
The bridge over Neuse river was also fired, but was 
saved, Z 

Ao order issued by Gen. Sherman at Goldsboro’ 
on the Ist inst., assigned the command of the right 
wing of bis army, consistiog of the 15th and 17th 
corps, to Gen. Howard, the left wing, the 19th and 
20th corps, to Gen. Slocum, the ceutre, the 10th and 
22d corps, to Gea. Schofield, and the cavalry to Gen. 
Kilpatrick, It had been supposed that he intended to 
move from Goldsboro’ on that day, but we have no 
account ofhis having done so. Deserters and refugees 
arriving at Goldsboro’ up to the 6th, reported that 
Raleigh had been evacuated by the rebels, that 
there was no considerable force between that place 
and Goldsboro’, but that they were tortifying on 
Tar river and destroying the railroad to Weldon, 
expecting Gen. Sherman to move on that place. It 
wus supposed that Gen. Johnston was then en- 
deavoriug to effect a junction with Gen. Lee. Re- 
ports have also been received that Gen. Stoneman, 
in his progress from East Tennessee, had reached 
the railroad between Danville and Greensboro’, and 
was destroying it. 

Accounts from Mobile to the 31st ult., represent 
that the troops had advanced still further up the 
eust side of the bay, part of them being five miles 
from Blakeley, on the 26th, while the remainder 
were investing Spanish Fort, a strong earthwork six 
miles from that town. On the 27th, an advance 
wus made on the fort, in which the rebels were 
driven into their works, and two days later the 
Union forces were intrenched wi:hin ashort distance 
of the fort, and were surrounding it on the three 
land sides. Owiog to shailow water, only part of 
the fleet could approach. ‘T'wo monivors had been 
biown up by torpedoes, Gen. Steel’s column, mov- 
ing from Pensacola, had encountered much opposi- 
tion, and fought one battle on the 26th, in which it 
was Victorious. It had captured two trains of rail- 


road cars, aod in an encouater with cavalry at 
Pollard, Ala., took over 400 prisoners, and 450 
horses. It was reported to have arrived at Blakeley 
and to be about to join Gen. Canby. 





